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HE GENERAL OFFICE will not talk business with anyone over the 
long-distance phone. 


VF 


a asking for strike sanction or the services of an organizer 
will not be answered except by letter. Why? Because telegrams are 
not official records. Conversations over the phone are not official. We can- 
not tell who’s talking. Write your stuff into the office, except from far 
away places like Seattle and San Francisco. In extreme necessity have 
organizer in district send night letter. We have good reasons for this 
procedure, “believe it or not.” 


TOF OF 


HE VERY FIRST bill that must be paid out of the money collected by 
a local union for dues, initiations, etc., is the bill for per capita tax to 
the International. 


TTF 


LOCAL UNION one month in arrears for per capita tax to the Inter- 
national is not in good standing. 


TTT 


F YOU COLLECT money and you are over thirty days in arrears to the 
International for per capita tax, you are collecting money under false 
pretenses. 


TTF 


OU HAVE no right to collect money in the form of dues or initiation 
fees if you are not in good standing. 


¥ re 


HE PER CAPITA tax of a local union should be paid on or before the 

10th of the following month. In other words, money collected during 
the month of August, at the end of the month the amount of dues collected 
and the initiations paid into the local should be figured up on, say, the 
2nd or 3rd day of September—no later—and money purchasing per capita 
and initiation stamps should be in the office of the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer at Indianapolis not later than the 10th of September. 


. 3 


poral. Secretary-Treasurers who pay their own salaries first, pay hall 
rent or other expenses, are not complying with the laws of the Inter- 
national Union. 
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Park St., Dor- 


To Fight Lower Living 
Standards 


Glasgow, Scotland. — “So far the 
capitalists have produced no remedy 
for the economic crisis beyond wage 
cuts, the lengthening of working 
hours, and the suppression of social 
legislation and its institutions—that 
is to say, the general reduction of the 
standard of living and the aggrava- 
tion of the hardships and sufferings of 
the workers,” says the Scottish Typo- 
graphical Journal, the organ of the 
Scottish Typographical Association. 

“The truth of the matter is that 
capitalism has brought about its own 
undoing. It has brought about an eco- 
nomic breakdown, and things the 
world over are so much out of joint 
that it is bankrupt of ideas as to how 
to rehabilitate the former conditions. 

“The ‘system,’ we are told, requires 
that the share of national income that 
goes to the producers must be de- 
creased, and that the share that goes 
to idle money-lenders and income-re- 
ceivers must be increased. 

“Faced by the growing dangers to 
the nation’s workers in the mainte- 
nance of capitalist ascendancy, the 
-working class has before it the duty 
of continuing its fight for democracy 
and the urging of its economic and 
social demands with greater persis- 
tence and energy than ever. 

“Conscious of their importance and 
aims, the workers must see that so- 
cial and technical progress shall no 
longer serve to promote the interests 
of a minority, but shall contribute to 
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a general rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, the satisfaction of the physical 
and mental needs of all mankind, and 
the preparation of a higher order of 
society. 

“Against the remedies proposed by 
capitalist employers the workers 
must, in their own defense, place the 
remedies they propose. These may be 
roughly summarized as shortening of 
working hours, maintenance of wages, 
paid holidays, raising of the school- 
leaving age, extension and expansion 
of social welfare and insurance, in- 
crease of public works, etc. 

“Economic machinery and innova- 
tions of all descriptions, such as ra- 
tionization, cartels, monopolies, the 
credit system, etc., must be brought 
into better harmony with the general 
interests of the community. 

“The workers’ organizations should 
be the center and rallying point of this 
great struggle and it should be our 
desire and endeavor to have the or- 
ganization with which we are con- 
nected playing its part with resolu- 
tion and intelligence in the struggle 
for the emancipation of the worker. 

“If we have faith in humanity and 
progress, we should set ourselves to 
realize here and now the rights of 
man.”—News Letter. 





The Trend 


Autocracy and extreme radicalism 
both incline to and favor a dictator- 
ship or a centralized form of govern- 
ment in preference to a democracy 
with a representative form of govern- 
ment. Both elements consider them- 
selves superior to and better qualified 
to govern than the masses with the 
representative form. Almost every 
war in history has been fought by the 
mass of the people to establish de- 
mocracy. Always a dictator, in time, 
became tyrannical and was always at 
variance with the great mass of the 
people. Liberty, freedom and justice 
came only with the advent of democ- 
racy. Democracies occasionally make 


mistakes, but dictators were always 
mistaken when it comes down to ques- 
tions of right and justice for the 
masses. With better schools and bet- 
ter and more education of the masses 
the material, social, industrial and po- 
litical freedom are safer in the hands 
of the people with the representative 
form of government.—Cigar Makers. 


Good Wages 


Industrial depression and commer- 
cial stagnation is world wide in its 
scope. The lower the wage the greater 
the depression and the greater the 
misery and suffering of the unem- 
ployed. The bankers and open shop- 
pers who are openly and slyly advo- 
cating the cutting of wages in some 
cases, as a remedy for industrial de- 
pression, should know this fact. 

It is a well known fact that wages 
are on a lower level in Europe than 
they are in our country and despite 
this fact unemployment is greater 
there than here. The foregoing state- 
ments are reinforced by disinterested 
able men who know from first-hand in- 
formation the actual conditions. One 
of the latest, best written and most 
convincing on this issue is from Col. 
Noble Brandon Judah, former ambas- 
sador to Cuba and a well known Chi- 
cago lawyer, who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Europe. He 
says: 

“There is a greater financial depres- 
sion, more suffering and want and 
larger armies of unemployed in every 
country of Europe which we visited 
than proportionally are found in the 
United States. We found that the 
hotels which in years gone by were 
crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the world are now practically 
empty. We found want and poverty 
in all directions upon a large scale be- 
yond anything which those who have 
not been there can understand. There 
is great social unrest and every coun- 
try has many more vexatious prob- 
lems than we have here. 
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“After touring the various coun- 
tries you are forced to realize that the 
lean years and the unemployment 
problems are not limited to our own 
country, but are really world-wide 
and that in the suffering our Ameri- 
can people are far better off than the 
people of any other country in the 
world at this time. 

“Wages are lower in Europe than 
they have ever been in my memory 
and there are more people clamoring 
in European countries for a chance to 
labor and for help than ever before in 
my memory.” 

Here we have the evidence of one 
who is neither a wage earner nor an 
employer and whose opinion is not di- 
rectly influenced by wage scales or the 
personal profits of industrial produc- 
tion. If less or low wages would bring 
on prosperity here why hasn’t it done 
so over in Europe, where it is admit- 
ted wage scales are lower than they 
are here. Depressions are caused by 
underconsumption. The way to pre- 
vent depression and stabilize employ- 
ment is to balance the consuming 
power of the masses with productiv- 
ity. That can be done only by increas- 
ing wages.—Cigar Makers. 





Courage Justice 


Can freedom and liberty live and 
thrive under a democratic form of 
government? We think they can and 
that they will in our own country. 
Many thoughtful men and women in 
all walks of life think so. But many 
of them are thinking hard, fast and se- 
riously these times. If anything tem- 
porarily goes wrong capitalists must 
assume and take the responsibility. 
Some say capitalism is committing 
suicide and base their opinions on the 
fact that big capitalists are overplay- 
ing the game by using power gained 
by mergers in trusts and thereby hog- 
ging an unequal share of the profits 
gained in industry and commerce. 

Huge salaries and unequal divi- 
dends appropriated are given to a few 


stockholders and bonuses handed to 
a few favored officials and a system of 
convenient bookkeeping and paying 
starvation wages to their unorganized 
wage earners are bound to be a menace 
against peace and the security of our 
free institutions. 

Political liberty and industrial free- 
dom are priceless heritages gained 
and left to us by our heroic forebears 
and they have created an undying love 
and reverence for justice and liberty 
that cannot be forgotten and never 
will permit their beneficiaries to give 
them up without a struggle that will, 
if it ever comes, equal in courage and 
fighting ability that of those liberty- 
loving souls who fought, bled and died 
that we might have and enjoy politi- 
cal liberty and industrial freedom. 

The trades union movement, the 
sober-minded men and women in all 
walks of life and activities, will not 
trade the priceless heritage of life, 
liberty and the free pursuit of happi- 
ness for a benevolent dictatorship, the 
self-made rule of the courts or the 
rule of a money oligarchy regardless 
of any other old name it may go by or 
sail under. 

There isn’t the slightest danger of 
America permanently losing its de- 
mocracy or its political freedom or its 
industrial liberty of action. — Cigar 
Makers. 





Job Insecurity the Worker’s 
Menace 


The job insecurity which employ- 
ers impose on workers is well illus- 
trated by a statement by Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, regarding labor 
turnover, an economist’s term to in- 
dicate workers who quit or are laid 
off or discharged. 

In the motor vehicle industry in 
1930, the labor turnover was greater 
than in the combined 75 industries 
for which labor turnover figures are 
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a general rise in the standard of liv- 
ing, the satisfaction of the physical 
and mental needs of all mankind, and 
the preparation of a higher order of 
society. 

“Against the remedies proposed by 
capitalist employers the workers 
must, in their own defense, place the 
remedies they propose. These may be 
roughly summarized as shortening of 
working hours, maintenance of wages, 
paid holidays, raising of the school- 
leaving age, extension and expansion 
of social welfare and insurance, in- 
crease of public works, etc. 

“Economic machinery and innova- 
tions of all descriptions, such as ra- 
tionization, cartels, monopolies, the 
credit system, etc., must be brought 
into better harmony with the general 
interests of the community. 

“The workers’ organizations should 
be the center and rallying point of this 
great struggle and it should be our 
desire and endeavor to have the or- 
ganization with which we are con- 
nected playing its part with resolu- 
tion and intelligence in the struggle 
for the emancipation of the worker. 

“If we have faith in humanity and 
progress, we should set ourselves to 
realize here and now the rights of 
man.”—News Letter. 





The Trend 


Autocracy and extreme radicalism 
both incline to and favor a dictator- 
ship or a centralized form of govern- 
ment in preference to a democracy 
with a representative form of govern- 
ment. Both elements consider them- 
selves superior to and better qualified 
to govern than the masses with the 
representative form. Almost every 
war in history has been fought by the 
mass of the people to establish de- 
mocracy. Always a dictator, in time, 
became tyrannical and was always at 
variance with the great mass of the 
people. Liberty, freedom and justice 
came only with the advent of democ- 
racy. Democracies occasionally make 


mistakes, but dictators were always 
mistaken when it comes down to ques- 
tions of right and justice for the 
masses. With better schools and bet- 
ter and more education of the masses 
the material, social, industrial and po- 
litical freedom are safer in the hands 
of the people with the representative 
form of government.—Cigar Makers. 


Good Wages 


Industrial depression and commer- 
cial stagnation is world wide in its 
scope. The lower the wage the greater 
the depression and the greater the 
misery and suffering of the unem- 
ployed. The bankers and open shop- 
pers who are openly and slyly advo- 
cating the cutting of wages in some 
cases, as a remedy for industrial de- 
pression, should know this fact. 

It is a well known fact that wages 
are on a lower level in Europe than 
they are in our country and despite 
this fact unemployment is greater 
there than here. The foregoing state- 
ments are reinforced by disinterested 
able men who know from first-hand in- 
formation the actual conditions. One 
of the latest, best written and most 
convincing on this issue is from Col. 
Noble Brandon Judah, former ambas- 
sador to Cuba and a well known Chi- 
cago lawyer, who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Europe. He 
says: 

“There is a greater financial depres- 
sion, more suffering and want and 
larger armies of unemployed in every 
country of Europe which we visited 
than proportionally are found in the 
United States. We found that the 
hotels which in years gone by were 
crowded with visitors from all parts 
of the world are now practically 
empty. We found want and poverty 
in all directions upon a large scale be- 
yond anything which those who have 
not been there can understand. There 
is great social unrest and every coun- 
try has many more vexatious prob- 
lems than we have here. 
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“After touring the various coun- 
tries you are forced to realize that the 
lean years and the unemployment 
problems are not limited to our own 
country, but are really world-wide 
and that in the suffering our Ameri- 
can people are far better off than the 
people of any other country in the 
world at this time. 

“Wages are lower in Europe than 
they have ever been in my memory 
and there are more people clamoring 
in European countries for a chance to 
labor and for help than ever before in 
my memory.” 

Here we have the evidence of one 
who is neither a wage earner nor an 
employer and whose opinion is not di- 
rectly influenced by wage scales or the 
personal profits of industrial produc- 
tion. If less or low wages would bring 
on prosperity here why hasn’t it done 
so over in Europe, where it is admit- 
ted wage scales are lower than they 
are here. Depressions are caused by 
underconsumption. The way to pre- 
vent depression and stabilize employ- 
ment is to balance the consuming 
power of the masses with productiv- 
ity. That can be done only by increas- 
ing wages.—Cigar Makers. 





Courage Justice 


Can freedom and liberty live and 
thrive under a democratic form of 
government? We think they can and 
that they will in our own country. 
Many thoughtful men and women in 
all walks of life think so. But many 
of them are thinking hard, fast and se- 
riously these times. If anything tem- 
porarily goes wrong capitalists must 
assume and take the responsibility. 
Some say capitalism is committing 
suicide and base their opinions on the 
fact that big capitalists are overplay- 
ing the game by using power gained 
by mergers in trusts and thereby hog- 
ging an unequal share of the profits 
gained in industry and commerce. 

Huge salaries and unequal divi- 
dends appropriated are given to a few 


stockholders and bonuses handed to 
a few favored officials and a system of 
convenient bookkeeping and paying 
starvation wages to their unorganized 
wage earners are bound to be a menace 
against peace and the security of our 
free institutions. 

Political liberty and industrial free- 
dom are priceless heritages gained 
and left to us by our heroic forebears 
and they have created an undying love 
and reverence for justice and liberty 
that cannot be forgotten and never 
will permit their beneficiaries to give 
them up without a struggle that will, 
if it ever comes, equal in courage and 
fighting ability that of those liberty- 
loving souls who fought, bled and died 
that we might have and enjoy politi- 
cal liberty and industrial freedom. 

The trades union movement, the 
sober-minded men and women in all 
walks of life and activities, will not 
trade the priceless heritage of life, 
liberty and the free pursuit of happi- 
ness for a benevolent dictatorship, the 
self-made rule of the courts or the 
rule of a money oligarchy regardless 
of any other old name it may go by or 
sail under. 

There isn’t the slightest danger of 
America permanently losing its de- 
mocracy or its political freedom or its 
industrial liberty of action. — Cigar 
Makers. 





Job Insecurity the Worker’s 
Menace 


The job insecurity which employ- 
ers impose on workers is well illus- 
trated by a statement by Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, regarding labor 
turnover, an economist’s term to in- 
dicate workers who quit or are laid 
off or discharged. 

In the motor vehicle industry in 
1930, the labor turnover was greater 
than in the combined 75 industries 
for which labor turnover figures are 
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compiled by the bureau. The annual 
layoff rate was 60.8 as compared with 
35.9 in the combined industries. 

These figures mean that for every 
100 workers employed by the owners 
of the automobile industry, 60.8 per- 
sons were laid off, and 35.9 persons in 
the combined industries. 

That is not all the story. A worker 
who is laid off is kept on the com- 
pany’s list to be called back to work 
when the officials believe they can 
make a profit out of his labor. Other 
workers are fired. Still others get dis- 
gusted with working conditions and 
quit. 

In the motor industry during 1930, 
for every 100 persons employed 83.8 
persons either quit, or were dis- 
charged, or laid off, as against 59.7 
out of every 100 for the combined in- 
dustries. 

Job insecurity is one of the greatest 
injustices of the present economic or- 
der. It is an injustice to which the 
stockholders who own and operate in- 
dustry give but little attention. — 
News Letter. 





Pennsylvania’s New Anti- 
Injunction Measure 

Harrisburg, Pa.— Adoption by 
Pennsylvania of an anti-injunction 
law closely modeled on that which was 
considered by the United States sen- 
ate in the last congress will do much 
to speed adoption of federal legisla- 
tion at the next session, in the opin- 
ion of those who are fighting to curb 
use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

The new measure not only limits the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, 
but provides for jury trials in con- 
tempt of court cases. It sets forth ex- 
plicitly, for the guidance of judges, 
labor’s right to bargain collectively 
and to picket peacefully. 

It provides that irreparable damage 
to life or property which the police 
can not or will not prevent must be 
threatened before an injunction is is- 
sued, and even then directs the court 


to deny an injunction to an employer 
who has refused to confer with his 
striking workers or who has used ille- 
gal methods in opposing strike activi- 
ties. 





Private Charity Unable to Sup- 
ply Adequate Relief for the 
Unemployed 


Alexandria Bay, N. Y.—The unem- 
ployed in New York State will suffer 
far greater distress the coming win- 
ter than last, according to reports re- 
ceived by the convention of the State 
Association of Public Welfare Offi- 
cials. 

“We are in a war against economic 
and social disorganization and possi- 
ble disaster,” said Homer Folks, sec- 
retary of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. “We were not prepared for 
the economic crisis last winter. We 
fought a defense action with heavy 
losses and much _ disorganization. 
There is a lull now. Nature helps out 
a bit in the summer; but the war has 
not been won. Now, without delay, is 
the time to plan for next winter’s 
campaign.” 

The sense of the convention was 
that private charity will be utterly 
unable to cope with the relief made 
necessary by unemployment and that 
increasing appropriations from public 
funds will be necessary to keep the 
out-of-works alive. 

“Private contributions should help 
by all means,” said Mr. Folks, “but the 
resources of the generous are in many 
cases greatly reduced; their spirit 
may be willing but their bank ac- 
counts are weak. Organize all the pri- 
vate relief that can be secured, but 
don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that private charity can take over the 
duty of public authorities.” 

Lee M. Doody, Comrhissioner of 
Public Welfare of Albany and Albany 
County, threatened the rich with a 
government levy on their wealth to 
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support the unemployed unless they 
provide the funds voluntarily. “Ac- 
cumulated wealth must readily agree 
to new governmental levies, or volun- 
tarily supply the funds,” he said. 
“Experience would indicate that the 
latter method would be best.” 

The convention believed that the 
cost of unemployment relief should be 
shared jointly by the state and public 
welfare districts and recommended 
whatever legislation may be neces- 
sary to permit bond issues to raise 
funds for relief work by communities 
which have difficulty in financing it 
from voluntary sources and public ap- 
propriations. 

Harry O’Brien, chief of the bureau 
of municipal accounts, State Depart- 
ment of Audit and Control, said that 
the law authorizing industrial aid bu- 
reaus, enacted in 1919, provided a 
method for financing unemployment 
relief funds. Under it a municipality 
may establish a special bureau, for 
which, if the municipality finds itself 
pressed to finance unemployment re- 
lief, it may obtain the funds by tem- 
porary loans payable from next year’s 
taxes, Mr. O’Brien said.—News Let- 
ter. 





Share Work and Maintain W age 
Rates to Relieve Unemploy- 
ment, Declares Green 


Sharing work and the five-day week 
without reduction in wage rates are 
emphasized as most important ele- 
ments in preparing for the inevitable 
unemployment relief work next win- 
ter by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an 
editorial in the July issue of the 
American Federationist. 

“The winter months will bring 
hardships and grinding poverty to 
many families,’ President Green says. 
“The public welfare departments and 
the charity organizations are already 
preparing to take care of their respon- 
sibilities. The organizations of labor 









have a bigger responsibility—that of 
urging upon employers and the com- 
munity the fundamental necessity for 
sharing the work and maintaining 
wage rates. 

“Sharing the work would make lit- 
tle difference in labor costs of produc- 
tion, but it would mean to more work- 
ers money to purchase the necessa- 
ries of life and credit. It would put 
greater security into the wage-earn- 
ers’ lives and into business. 

“Sharing the work means shorten- 
ing hours of work for the individual 
workers. It is doing now as a relief 
measure what should have been done 
as a constructive measure when pro- 
ductivity per worker increased so rap- 
idly in the past decade. The whole 
point of developing efficiency in one 
job is to have more time for other in- 
terests and responsibilities. Many in- 
dustries have even lengthened work 
hours instead of shortening time, 
thereby contributing to technological 
unemployment. 

“Laying off workers is a confession 
of incompetent management on the 
part of industry. It shifts the costs of 
industrial incompetency upon the 
community by forcing the commu- 
nity to pay the labor overhead of in- 
dustry until such a time as industry 
chooses to re-employ. Now is the time 
to put social sanction behind the prin- 
ciple that industries have a moral and 
economic responsibility to those at- 
tached to them. 

“The second point in the union pro- 
gram for relief is no reduction in wage 
scales. Wages equal rates multiplied 
by time units. Time has already been 
cut. Cutting rates would undermine 
the structure of. living standards. 
Rate reductions usually mean prices 
have been reduced below costs and the 
manufacturer is attempting to cover 
his loss by levying on the pay enve- 
lope. This, as James A. Farrell tren- 
chantly observes, is cheap business. 

“Every central labor union should 
make foremost in its relief program 
the five-day week and maintenance of 
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wage rates. Each should assemble the 
facts and arguments to support these 
proposals for its community. The 
Federation will be ready to help with 
facts and suggestions.” — News Let- 


ter. 





Indigestion 


Periodic industrial depression is 
caused by mass production of ma- 
chine-made goods with low or insuffi- 
cient wages to enable the masses to 
consume or digest that which is pro- 
duced. This condition has been going 
on for fifty years or more, but was ali- 
bied aside with false economy such as 
“supply and demand and the iron law 
of wages.” In this comparatively 
more enlightened age and especially 
in the present depression when suf- 
fering has been more acute, people 
are not so easily fooled as of old and 
they want facts instead of fiction. 
The unemployed want jobs with which 
to buy food and shelter. They can’t 
satisfy the pangs of hunger with fine- 
spun but wornout economics that be- 
long to past generations and obsolete 
methods of production. 

People who are not prejudiced by 
profits wrung from the unorganized 
workers know that the chief cause for 
the glut in productive enterprise is 
low or insufficient wages. They know 
that new machinery and new methods, 
especially in the recent past few years, 
have increased production more rap- 
idly than the consuming population 
has increased or can consume. They 
know that the remedy is more con- 
suming power and that the way to get 
and hold that power is to organize 
the workers and increase that power 
by better wages. Labor must organ- 
ize or go on suffering in the future as 
they have in the past. There is no 
other way to avoid another depres- 
sion, with repeated want and suffering 
of unemployed wage workers, within 
the next ten years. 

Capitalists know the cause of the 
present and past depressions and what 


will cause the next one unless present 
industrial conditions are improved. 

Labor says a just and more equal 
distribution of the joint efforts of cap- 
ital and labor, organization of the un- 
organized with better wages for the 
masses will prevent another.—Cigar 
Makers. 





Debt Moratorium Affects All 
Workers, Declares A. F. of 
L. Business Survey 


Washington. — Workers the world 
over are affected by this month’s in- 
ternational events, declares the 
Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor. Gath- 
ering storm clouds in Europe centered 
in Germany where business depres- 
sion and reparation burdens threat- 
ened to bankrupt the country. The 
spirit of rebellion has been growing 
and the Hitlerite and Communist par- 
ties, increasing in strength, threat- 
ened revoluticn and repudiation of 
reparations. This situation shadowed 
Europe and America with fear of 
crisis. 

President Hoover proposed an in- 
ternational debt holiday, suspending 
payment of all government war and 
reparation debts for one year. This 
should lift one of the most powerful 
forces against business recovery, pre- 
vent collapse in Germany and tend to 
restore confidence, the Survey says. 
The President has promise of support 
from leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress; all nations have agreed to the 
proposal. The President also suggests 
limitation of armaments to reduce ex- 
pense. France now pays $10.40 per 
capita for armaments minus repara- 
tions, Great Britain $11.50, and Ger- 
many spends $8.90 per capita for arm- 
aments plus reparations. 

The debt proposal immediately 
awakened a spirit of greater confi- 
dence over the entire business world. 
Although fundamental business ad- 
justments have been paving the way 
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for recovery, gains were hidden, and 
business men afraid to make commit- 
ments with crisis threatening Europe. 
Now the outlook is brighter; many 
firms have started ordering ahead. A 
turn toward recovery should be evi- 
dent by fall. 

Due to unemployment, part-time 
work and wage cuts workers have lost 
well over five billion dollars in the first 
half of 1931, the Survey claims. This 
is more than twice the nation’s total 
exports in any six months; it means 
that retail stores have lost nearly one- 
fifth of their entire business. 

Unemployment was worse in June 
and wage cuts increased. Wage cuts 
affected more workers than in any de- 
pression month. This is a grave dan- 
ger.—News Letter. 





Railroad Rate Increase Demand 
Contains Wage Reduction 
Threat 


Washington.—The threat of wage 
reductions for railroad employees fea- 
tures the petition for a 15 per cent 
freight rate increase which the rail- 
road executives presented to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It is 
expected the increase, if granted, will 
boost the net revenues of the railroad 
companies about $400,000,000 per 
year. 

The railroad executives state that 
during the depression they have “‘con- 
tinued in employment wage earners 
whose services were not indispensably 
necessary to the transaction of the 
volume of business which was offered 
for transportation.” Had they been 
disposed to practice drastic economy, 
wages would have been reduced long 
ago. But the railroad executives 
yielded to the policy, which they say 
is approved by most leading industrial 
executives, of maintaining wage rates 
as a necessary element in restoring 
prosperity. 

Moreover, the necessity of a freight 
rate boost is imperative, and under 












the law there is a detailed and pro- 
longed procedure necessary to reduce 
the wage rates of railroad employees. 
A freight-rate boost, on the other 
hand, can be made effective in a few 
days, provided the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approves. the 
boost. 

It is significant that the demand 
for the rate boost contains no pledge 
that wage cuts will not be resorted to 
later. On the other hand, it is clearly 
stated that the railroad owners regard 
present railroad wages as unreason- 
ably high, and reserve the wage ques- 
tion to be dealt with “at a later stage.” 

The railroads are owned by about 
800,000 stockholders, who rely on the 
government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to restore 
their stock to the dividend-paying 
status which railroad earnings for 
1930 seriously impaired and in many 
instances destroyed.—News Letter. 





Wages Must Be Raised to Pro- 
vide Buying Power for 
Mass Production 


Boston.—Higher wages is a neces- 
sity as production is increased and 
something can be accomplished if 
credit men who are extending credit 
to producers understand this, Edward 
A. Filene, president of William Filene 
Sons Company, department store, told 
the National Association of Credit 
Men in a paper read before their con- 
vention. 

“The credit men must see that the 
wage problem is not a mere produc- 
tion problem, nor a mere problem of 
maintaining pleasant human relations 
in the factory, the paper said. 

“It is also a problem of maintaining 
business, of maintaining employment, 
of maintaining the ability of produc- 
ers to sell increasing quantities of 
goods and thus of insuring greater 
and greater profits. 

“When credit men come to under- 
stand this clearly, they will rightfully 
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insist, as a matter of financial sound- 
ness, that wages must continually’ be 
raised as better and better methods 
increase production, and they will call 
a halt on the credit of employers 
whose wages are dangerously low.” 

Stressing the importance of in- 
creased consumption, Mr. Filene said 
“it must be solved partly through 
lower and lower prices, enabling more 
and more buying. It must be solved 
partly through higher and higher 
wages, providing more and more buy- 
ing power. 

“It must be solved partly through a 
shorter and shorter work period, pro- 
viding more leisure for the masses, 
more time in which to buy and use the 
things which we have now learned 
how to make so abundantly.” 

On the question of unemployment, 
Mr. Filene said, “it can no longer be 
tolerated, nor wasteful employment. 
Business must be more and more ap- 
proached in terms of employment, of 
organizing the employment of work- 
ers no longer needed in the most scien- 
tific production and distribution of 
things it was never possible for the 
masses to have before. 

“Wages, while they must rise as 
production rises, can not be adjusted 
daily. Nor can prices.”-—News Letter. 





Workers Get Nothing 

New York.—The price boost of 45 
cents a thousand for certain popular 
brands of cigarettes decreed by the 
four leading cigarette manufacturing 
concerns in the United States will add 
about $45,000,000 to the income of 
the companies this year, according to 
reliable estimates in Wall Street. 

The companies which pick up this 
golden nugget are the American To- 
bacco Company and P. Lorillard Com- 
pany, of New York City; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Out of a total production of about 


120 billion cigarettes in the United 
States in 1930, these four companies 
produced 95 per cent, or around 114 
billions. 

The market value of the common 
stocks of the companies jumped over 
100 million dollars when the price 
boost was made public. 

The $45,000,000 tribute which the 
officials of the tobacco companies levy 
on chain stores and other retailers of 
cigarettes will be passed on to ciga- 
rette consumers. 

The officials of the companies do not 
state that any of the $45,000,000 ex- 
tra profits resulting from the price 
boost will be devoted to increased 
wages or shorter hours for their em- 
ployes. The officials regard them- 
selves as primarily the agents of the 
owners of the common stock, to whom 
under the law and practice the entire 
price boost belongs. 





Standardized Production Nets 
Employers $250,000,000 
Per Year 


Washington. — Manufacturers in 
the United States have saved $250,- 
000,000 a year on their costs of pro- 
duction for the last ten years by fol- 
lowing the simplification or standard- 
ization practices recommended by the 
division of simplified practice of the 
Department of Commerce, according 
to Edwin B. Ely, chief of the bureau. 

An investigation of the results of 
the competitive system in the paving 
brick industry revealed that manu- 
facturers in their attempts to get 
each other’s customers by devising 
something new had made sixty-six 
sizes of brick. Mr. Ely’s simplifica- 
tioners decided that four sizes would 
pave streets just as well as sixty-six. 
The paving brick manufacturers 
agreed to scrap sixty-two sizes. Now 
they are making brick with much less 
capital per unit of output and much 
less direct factory expense. 
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Of course the “savings” are pock- 
eted by the stockholders who own the 
concerns who apply the simplifying. 

Simplified practice is just another 
term for labor-displacing machinery. 

In the last analysis it will be found 
that the reduced number of patterns 
or sizes enables the employers to se- 
cure as large or larger output from 
fewer employees, and to make the 
“savings” tangible and employers 


land the discarded workers on the 


streets to pound the pavements as the 
unemployed and live on charity from 
the community chests. 

There is no data to show that the 
savings made by the employers are 
passed on to the consumers in reduced 
prices. In fact the so-called trade as- 
sociations are set up largely to pre- 
vent price reduction from simplified 
practices or other economies. 

The division of simplified practice 
is now engaged in a scheme to benefit 
the owners of the banks by standard- 
izing checks and drafts and other doc- 
uments used in handling money. Ac- 
cording to the theory advanced by the 
simplificationers, the bankers will cut 
interest rates so as to absorb the sav- 
ings rather than absorb them by rais- 
ing dividends.—News Letter. 





Wealth Distribution Must Be 
More Equal 


New York.—The convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America 
asks for “the widest possible distri- 
bution among the creators of wealth 
of an equable share of the profits of 
production and of the time economies 
made possible by the development of 
machinery” as one measure to restore 
business prosperity. 

In the opinion of the convention, the 
advertiser’s ability to create a desire 
for things is wasted if the people who 
have the desire lack money to buy. 

The convention did not specify 
higher wages as a mechanism for 
bringing about the better wealth dis- 






tribution it desired. The selection of 
the plan was referred to business ex- 
ecutives, the most of whom have not 
up to the present expressed much en- 
thusiasm for a wider distribution of 
wealth. 

As a measure to stimulate business 
immediately the convention urged 
that the latent buying power now in 
the possession of the people who are 
employed should be released by im- 
parting to the job holders the convic- 
tion that their jobs are secure.—News 
Letter. 





Overproduction of Bunk 


“Where is our boasted intelligence 
when babies are dying for want of 
milk and the Department of Agricul- 
ture urges dairymen to kill off every 
tenth cow to cut down the nation’s 
milk supply ? 

“The farm board, through its chair- 
man, Mr. Legge, advises southern 
planters to grow less cotton. This is 
necessary, he says, to prevent an over- 
production and to stabilize prices. 

“At the same time millions of 
Americans cannot buy clothing and 
cotton fabrics. Producing bunk, it 
would seem, is at this time about the 
only prosperous industry in the 
United States. It is the one thing of 
which we have an overproduction. 

“There would be no depression if 
our farm and industrial products had 
as good a home consuming market as 
has the product of the bunk factories. 

“Overproduction? The trouble isn’t 
there. It is in the field of distribution, 
where the need and want are, but 
where the ability to buy is not. 

“As long as there is a hungry babe 
in America, and homeless, ill-fed, ill- 
clad.and ill-shod men and women, 
there can be no such a paradox as over- 
production. 

“We can put our nation on the high- 
way that leads to prosperity by in- 
creasing wages and insisting that 
wealth be equitably diffused.”’ — Du- 
luth Labor World. 











LOS 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





W: WERE somewhat opposed, as is also the American Federation of 
Labor, to the dole system, or to the government rendering monetary help, 
such as the dole system prevailing in England. Why? Because we were 
in England at the beginning of the distribution of the dole and were there 
again three years ago and we found that the dole in England was, 
to a certain extent, being abused, or had a tendency to create a lack of 
interest on the part of those receiving the dole to seek employment. In 
other words, there were certain cases where the government was being 
imposed on by men and women who refused employment and were willing 
to live on the scanty amount provided by the dole. 

Within the past two years, however, we have somewhat changed our 
opinion of the dole system. Anyone who does not have liberal thought 
enough to be able to change his opinion when conditions change is, in our 
opinion, non-progressive and lacks courage as well as discretionary power. 

It has been admitted by our government and the American Federation 
of Labor that there were six million persons out of work during the winter 
months in this country. With two other persons dependent upon the unem- 
ployed worker, this makes eighteen million persons who suffered and 
starved because of lack of employment. 

We have disputed those figures, although it was impossible for us to 
accurately prove our contention in view of the fact that there was not 
any government bureau, or bureaus, or a statistical department which did 
in any way accuretely find out the number of persons that were unemployed. 
The American Federation of Labor’s statistical department does not 
amount to anything in so far as finding out correctly the number of persons 
out of work. The American Federation of Labor sends out a questionnaire 
as does the government, and the organization or industry receiving same 
answers or not, as it sees fit, and makes either a truthful statement or an 
evasive one, filling it in and returning it in order to get rid of it. There 
is nothing compulsory about answering the questions, so this method of 
finding out the number of unemployed is not at all accurate. Local unions 
do not find out the exact number of their members out of work, and those 
furnishing the information are only guessing at the number. International 
Unions, except in rare instances, have no method whereby they can find out, 
except where the membership is small, the number unemployed. 

What the government should do is to establish such bureaus, putting 
men and women in the field to get the actual facts the same as they do in 
taking the census. Of course, certain information pertaining to employ- 
ment was obtained from the questions asked by the government represen- 
tatives when taking the census, but one year after the census was taken, 
the information on that subject was inaccurate and nonsensical. Anyway, 
the census is taken by the national government only once in ten years. 
The American Federation of Labor can obtain its information only from 
the organizations chartered by that institution, and we all know there are 
many organizations outside of the American Federation of Labor that do 
not have to report or furnish statistics, and they are not asked to do so, as 
far as we know. Organizations inside and outside of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor represent less than ten per cent of the workers of the United 
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States, we are sorry to say. Therefore, we may realize how unreasonable 
and inaccurate is the information furnished either by the government or 
the American Federation of Labor as to the number of persons out of work. 
In this we are not attempting to criticize the American Federation of Labor, 
under any circumstances, because that institution has not the means or 
the money at its disposal to gather the necessary information, but we do 
criticize, censure and condemn our government for not obtaining correct 
information and for being so politically-minded as it was in setting aside 
the bill introduced by Senator Wagner of New York during the last session 
of Congress. 

Consequently, we have reached the conclusion from traveling around 
the country and observing the number of men and women unemployed every- 
where, that the reports sent out by the Department of Labor, owing to its 
inability to obtain absolutely correct information, especially in unorganized 
industries are not to be relied upon as accurate. We are satisfied that there 
is and was considerably more unemployed than the number stated by the gov- 
ernment or by the American Federation of Labor. It is expedient for the po- 
litical party in power to keep down the number of unemployed as much as 
possible for political reasons, but this is neither good nor helpful, neither 
does it create contentment as time goes on. 

Now to get back to where we started—our discussion of the dole. 
England, without a doubt, would have had a revolution were it not for the 
dole. Of course, among the two million persons receiving the dole there 
might be fifty thousand who are not entitled to it or who have perhaps 
refused certain employment. That, however, is only a drop in the bucket 
and 99 per cent of the persons receiving the dole deserve it in accordance 
with the law, and the amount paid out by the English government has kept 
down starvation, poverty and crime. England has taxed its industries and 
its estates so much that it cannot tax them any more. They have reached 
the limit. 

If England is able to take care of two million persons, the United 
States with its enormous industries and its thousands of millionaires, if 
properly taxed, could find the means to furnish the necessaries of life to 
sixteen or seventeen millions who are struggling to keep body and soul 
together. 

We have no desire to criticize—we are not preaching. It is something 
which everyone knows and while we may smile at it, if we will, laugh it off 
if we can, there is one thing certain, you cannot keep seven million able- 
bodied men and women, anxious and willing to work, on the streets, unable 
to find employment and let them watch their loved ones starving and not 
realize that the situation is becoming dangerous, and they must have gov- 
ernmental help. Men of wealth and rich industries can keep on refusing to 
give and it is only human nature to refuse to give unless they are compelled 
to do so. Taxing the rich to help the unemployed, the men and women of 
our country who rear the families upon whom the country is dependent 
in time of war, is the only answer. Henry Ford, his wife and son should 
not be allowed to have an income of $200,000,000 a year. We are not saying 
anything against the man, but we are speaking against the system. If 
$195,000,000 were taken away from Ford he could live very comfortably 
on the other $5,000,000. He is only one of the many who should be made to 
pay and pay until they feel it in order to help the great masses who are 
starving and because we believe we are going into almost as bad a condition 
next winter and spring. 
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No man, except a coward, will starve and watch his little children starve 
and suffer. The question was asked Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, a highly respectable citizen: “If you were out of 
work and did not have any money and your children were hungry, would 
you see them starve or would you steal?” His answer was, he would steal, 
and Mr. Willard is an ultra-conservative, honest, high-minded gentleman. 
If a man of his kind expressed such an opinion, what do you think seven 
million persons are going to say? In the first place, is it just that some 
have so much while others have not even a chance to make a living? 

Our belief is that the American Federation of Labor should change 
its position, or past declaration, which was made in all justice and based 
on the conditions then prevailing in our country and make some declaration 
favoring national governmental assistance based on the present conditions 
existing in our country, where men and women are liable to be out of work 
during the winter and spring months, where men and women are liable to 
be driven to crime and degradation because of unemployment, where the 
life of any person is not safe because of criminals created by unemployment. 
Begging organizations are all done. People won’t give to the Red Cross 
next winter. Therefore, give us the dole “or sumthun” to feed the hungry 


crowds. 
7, Tt 


. 
N O MATTER what the people may think of President Hoover as adminis- 
trator of the affairs of the nation since his induction into office in March, 
1929, his moratorium on the German payments is the greatest master stroke 
industrially, economically and politically, that has been pulled off since the 
signing of the Peace Treaty in 1917. 

In all justice to President Hoover, he displayed both courage and good 
judgment and, whether his ideas were of a political nature or not, it is only 
fair to say his actions were timely, appropriate and absolutely necessary 
in order to save Germany not only from disruption of her industrial life but, 
perhaps, from a revolution. 

The German military leaders may have been responsible for the war, 
but the masses of the German people had no more to say about the war 
than did the masses of American people. In fact, the Germans had less to 
say. At the ending of the war, due to the enormous expenses resulting from 
present-day modern warfare, Germany was so penalized that it was utterly 
impossible for her to pay the amount levied against her by the other 
nations that had lost heavily in man power and in money. The expense of 
modern warfare has increased a thousand fold over the cost of warfare 
twenty-five, fifty or a hundred years ago. Of course, no amount of money 
could fully repay France, England and Belgium for their suffering and losses 
during the war. However, if a man owes you $20.00 and has only $5.00, it 
is better to try and get the $5.00 than to cancel the entire indebtedness by 
refusing to compromise. 

The present honest political leadership in control of the German gov- 
ernment seem anxious and sincere in their endeavor to meet the indemnity 
payments. The German people are not fools. They have produced some 
great statesmen and have the reputation of being absolutely honest in so far 
as paying their debts is concerned, but they have taxed their people and 
their industries so heavily that it has been very easy for the Communists 
and Fascists to make an attack and obtain a hearing from the multitudes of 
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common people who are suffering intensely from hunger resulting from 
unemployment due to the stagnation in industry. 

Draining Germany of five hundred million dollars each vear, which 
must be procured through taxes, has made it practically impossible for 
Germany to keep up her payments and fully support her industries. Also 
because of the enormous taxation of industries, wages had to be reduced 
to almost one-half what they were before the war. The labor unions of 
Germany made a gallant fight against reductions, but those men, leaders in 
the trade union movement, although considered moderate Socialists, were 
fully aware that sacrifices had to be made because Germany was sur- 
rounded by military nations that had suffered on account of the war and 
who seemed determined to scramble up the balance of that country as they 
had many valuable parts of Germany and as they had done to Austria. 

It is easy to preach discontent against a country even to law-abiding 
people when they are suffering from poverty and starvation. Conditions 
in Germany were so bad that the German banking system was about to 
blow up, its industries were about to surrender, so the government could 
not go any further. To become demoralized at this particular time meant 
that the radical element would get control of the government and there 
was no telling what might happen to that one-time splendid industrial and 
prosperous nation. If the Communists got control of Germany it would 
be a powerful ally of Russia. Again it might become controlled by Fascists, 
making it the second great nation under the control of one-man power, 
which is dangerous, even though such control might bring about tempo- 
rary relief. 

The opinion of those who were on the inside seemed to point to the 
fact that Germany was going Communistic and this would destroy not only 
any possible chance of the governments collecting any of the amount which 
Germany owed, but we would be confronted with a thorough demoraliza- 
tion of American industry in Germany. 

Bear this in mind, that the Bolshevist government of Russia owes our 
government and our bankers millions of dollars which they disclaim or 
refuse to acknowledge. Those debts were contracted under the reign of 
the Czar. Again when Kerensky governed immediately after the revolu- 
tion, and today with the Stahlin government, they refuse to acknowledge 
those debts. 

The same could happen in Germany, only the losses would be greater, 
the demoralization more confusing and painful. President Hoover under- 
stood those things better than the average man on the outside and although 
he waited until the very last moment, hoping against hope that something 
might happen to solve this perplexing problem, he felt there was not any 
hope, things were going from bad to worse, so he played his master hand. 
Not only did he surprise the people of our own country, and through its 
leaders force the opposite political party to acquiesce in his suggestion, but 
he surprised the great old political nations of Europe. 

We feel that the foundation stone for the return of prosperity has been 
laid. The millions that should be paid to our country can be used to stabilize 
foreign industries, giving employment to the people of other countries, 
who, in turn, will be able to purchase American goods, which we must export 
in order to keep our industries going. 

At any rate, it has saved Germany from a great financial crash. No one, 
no matter how prejudiced or bigoted he may be, can deny the fact that we 
need assistance from other nations. We are interdependent internationally 
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and this act of the President will be helpful not only in bringing about a 
better understanding between the different nations of the world, but will 
also establish confidence among the working masses and business interests 
of the civilized nations. 

Although it may temporarily increase taxation in this country, we 
congratulate the President of the United States on his action in this mat- 
ter, which we feel will eventually bring about better results. Again, we 
repeat, the sub-basement foundation has been laid for our industrial future. 


TTY 


No ONE CAN deny that Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
great financier. He has saved millions for the United States government in 
handling its loans, but his manner, as representative of the United States, 
of handling the moratorium at the discussion in Paris, is perhaps unequaled 
by any statesman holding a similar position during the entire history of our 
country. 

As a cabinet member, Andrew Mellon receives the same pay as does 
Bill Doak of the Labor Department, $12,500 a year. Of course, Andrew 
Mellon is a millionaire from Pittsburgh. He made his money through invest- 
ments and business enterprises. You may say that he had political assist- 
ance. Perhaps he had, but there is no denying the fact that he is, in his old 
age, making very great sacrifices in working for the government and saving 
for the government at least fifty million dollars a year in financial trans- 
actions, as well as establishing confidence and negotiating contracts of 
value so great that it cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Since Charles Evans Hughes left the cabinet, Andrew Mellon is the 
one and only man of great ability in the Cabinet. What a pity and crime 
it is to put such men on a salary basis whose work is invaluable. The 
same is true in every phase of industry and the political equalization of 
salaries of men is as unfair in cases such as Mr. Mellon’s as it possibly can 
be, or, as it would be in the case of a business agent of one of our local 
unions who is plactd on a certain salary who goes out and blunders by 
calling men out on strike, who antagonizes employers and agitates discon- 
tent, thus destroying ten times more than the salary he receives, whereas 
another man holding a similar position in another local might, through his 
careful handling of the affairs of his organization, save his local thousands 
of dollars as well as the self-respect of the membership and establish confi- 
dence between the employers and the members. 

Mellon, in his position as a cabinet officer, has performed such services 
for our government, and whether a millionaire or a pauper, he has the 
ability, obtained from experience, to successfully negotiate with the ex- 
tremely and highly sensitive, as well as technical, representatives of France 
and Italy, and is to be congratulated on what he has accomplished by every 
person in this country even though some may not agree with him in his 


politics. 
TTT 


W: SHOULD NOT expect the country to immediately pop right back into 
prosperity. For two years before the crash in 1929 the country was running 
down. It is now in its very earliest stage of convalescence, in our personal 
opinion. It ought to pick up slightly after Labor Day, but there will be no 
material improvement. During the winter months we will again be faced 
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with enormous unemployment followed by starvation and suffering which 
will continue until early in the spring. During the summer of 1932 con- 
ditions should improve considerably. However, it is presidential election 
year and the old bogey has been that business is always bad when there is 
a presidential election on. But the Republican party, with its millions of 
followers and their desire for jobs, will do everything in its power to create 
prosperity so that the workers may forget the panic and their starvation 
and suffering if given employment and again vote for the old war-horse 
as represented by the Republican machine. 

We wonder if history will repeat itself in 1932. We are somewhat of 
the opinion that it may, although we do have our doubts. The workers soon 
forget their sufferings if they are confronted with any kind of hope for the 
immediate future. The millions of men who have been out of work may 
perhaps say to themselves, we are now entering into a little better period, 
so why disturb the present political machine and change to another political 
party. Or, they are very liable to say: “O, what we have suffered during 
the past four years! We have seen our children hungry, our homes fireless 
during the winter, our wives broken and cast down through discouragement 
and from want, so we should have a new regime and by all that is fair we 
are going to have a change.” 

It is up to the masses to decide what shall happen in 1932. One thing 
is certain, President Hoover just now is not becoming any weaker with 
the American people and if this last act in attempting to help Germany 
will help stabilize industrial conditions throughout Europe, it is almost 
certain that he will be re-elected in November, 1932. However, the masses 
of American people, who are becoming more educated and have more time 
to study political conditions in our country, are no longer tied to any party 
and in the future will vote more for men than for any political party. They 
will not in the future vote for every hair-brained radical who comes out 
making all kinds of false promises. The masses are going to judge for them- 
selves and render the verdict in accordance with their own opinion. Large 
corporations have lost their power of dictating to their workers as to how 
they should vote and threatening them with starvation unless they vote for 
a certain party. 

Try 


War NOT try to get some of the backsliders who are behind in their dues 
to pay up and get straightened our during the summer and fall so they may 
be in good standing next January, should they be laid off? The only hope 
we have for maintaining our wages is through our unions. There is abso- 
lutely no chance for the unorganized. If you don’t believe this, look into the 
mills, the mines, the department stores and the factories where the workers 
are unorganized and where they have received slash after slash in their 
wages. 
TOF OT 


Tue OFFICERS of local unions, whether under salary or not, should work 
together in agreement and harmony. It is a big thing to be elected to hold 
even the smallest office in our union. Great responsibility devolves upon 
the officers. As I have repeatedly said, the officers are the Board of Direc- 
tors of the local and the success or failure of the union usually depends upon 
the ability, honesty and sincerity of the local officers. 
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Officers of local unions should, therefore, put their personal feelings 
under their feet and sometimes sacrifice their opinions in the interest of 
harmony, so that the rank and file who have elected them may be benefitted 
by co-operation and mutual understanding between the executive officers 
and the business agents. There is also need for harmony among the mem- 
bers down on the floor, pleading for their union, those quiet, unassuming 
members who bring respect to the union, who do a good day’s work and 
are always ready and willing to help the other fellow in the employment. 
That is the class needed in the union, drivers who are always helpful, not 
those who are always nagging, creating discord and dissension, spewing 
out their poison, causing irritation among their fellow members and dis- 
satisfaction among the employers; the class that stands out and helps by 
bringing together two brothers who may have had some disagreement about 
loading or unloading, or some other slight misunderstanding; the class that 
tries to get into the local in which they hold membership those who have 
fallen by the wayside, so that all pulling together, even in these days of 
depression and idleness, we may strengthen our position to the extent that 
when we are assailed by the enemy—perhaps next spring, we will be able 
to present a solid front. 


Dow'r ENVY the boss. Sometimes the boss wishes he was in your place. 
Someone has to be the boss. Someone has to give orders. Don’t make any 
mistake and think it is easy to give orders, because with that goes taking 
responsibility. Answering when things go wrong. Shouldering the blame 
when blunders are made by others. Oh, be yourself and quit wishing you 
were someone else. Happy is the man who sits back and smiles when the 
clouds are dark because he knows he can alibi by saying, “‘Well, the boss 
ordered it done so.” 


* 


Dow't BE too cocksure that your union won’t be tackled next. When you 
are tackled by your employers you can make up your mind that you will 
have to struggle and sweat, and perhaps, for the time being, take a back 
seat, lose your job or be forced to accept a reduction in wages. 

International Unions that were the strongest during the years of the 
war have been shattered to pieces within the last two years. The American 
Labor Movement is on the operating table and the operation is liable to be 
dangerous and expensive. The membership of the labor movement is lower 
than it has been for years in this and every other country. 

Never mind the others or what they are doing, watch and carefully 
guard your own union. Attend its meetings. Try to bring in a backslider. 
Remember, it will take careful watching and the help of every officer as 
well as the co-operation of every member to keep our unions together during 
this process of destruction, which is bound to obtain during this next year 
or two. 

If we do our duty as union officers and union men, we will be the victors 
and the time will come when we will again go forward, marching to greater 
victory. 
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GAIN, I repeat, the first money to be paid out of the funds of the local 
should be paid to the International Union for the right to have a 
charter in our name. 
TFT 


F THE MEMBERSHIP of a local gets into trouble and the local is one 

month in arrears for per capita tax the members will not receive any 
benefits, nor even the endorsement of a wage scale, nor are they entitled 
to have the Journal forwarded to them. 


TTT 


T IS TRUE, a local union is not suspended until it is three months in 
arrears, but that does not mean that it is not in bad standing after it 
is one month in arrears. 


7 FF 


NDIVIDUAL members at their meetings should ask whether or not their 
local union has its per capita tax paid up to date. Don’t be afraid to 
speak up. The honest, sincere, law-abiding secretary-treasurer will welcome 
such a question. 
TTF 


HE PAYMENT of the per capita tax, to an individual member, is the 

same as having the premiums on his insurance policy paid up, because 
his local union being in good standing with the International protects him 
in case of trouble, such as a lockout, and it also gives him the right to say 
that he is a member in good standing in the International Union. 


TTT 


OU CANNOT run your local union without receiving dues from the 
members, then how can you expect the International to function unless 
you pay that 30 cents per member per month due the International? Under 
your contract with us, you are bound to pay this money first into the Inter- 


national, because part of that money goes to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


TV 


| és TIRED of hearing excuses for falling back a month or two in the tax 
to the International. Some, of course, have their moneys tied up in 
banks that have closed. Well, that does not prevent them paying their 
current tax out of moneys collected each month. ; 


bee eg 


HAVE repeatedly advised our locals in this Journal to deposit their 
moneys in the strongest banks, also to get a bond on the deposit. If you 
lose you are to blame. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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